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THE CONVERSION MUMMERY AT EXETER HALL. We speak here of the dupes, not of those who duped them. 
« Teint believe ell vou 'l Among the latter we are aware there are some sincere, though 
Don't halle half you rea misguided men. The chairman, for instance, Lord Ashley, is 


no more than a tool in the hands of cunning and priestcraft. 


| 
Tis classical motto we borrow from the Rev. Hugh Stowell’s | They take advantage of his religious zeal, and turn it to their 
speech at Exeter Hall. on the 4th of Mav.-1849 sik 3 mercenary and unhallowed objects: they put him in the chair to 
/ dispel the-doubts of the sceptic. But, sooner or later, sensible 


| 
e conversion organ, nickname telligence i 
instead of | men like Lord Ashley will open their eyes and see through the 
Jonce. | whieh long blinded them; and, if he be candid, 


aes for the above sentence, as it will be very useful to us 11 | he will disavow and renounce his connexion with the scheme of 
the dissection of the speeches then and there delivered, and in hypocrisy as ardently as he now advocates it 


eading the diaries of the quasi Jewi lisence | | | 

The body of From the speech of the noble chairman, it would seem that an 

ha hall filled f outbreak of the mutineers, whose circular we noticed in a former 
WHOSC TOFME number, was expected to iake place during the exhibition; but his 


so happy a topic and design for ‘* Mr. Pips his Diary,” in his 
« Exhibition of Exeter Hall.” lordship encouraged his audience in the following address : 


Rev. Hugh Stowell’s Speech. 


5 i I shall not detain you with other observations relative to the immediate 
[ did note two chief speakers [says Mr. Pips, alluding to the two Hughs, business before us; but before I sit down, I will refer to a letter which I 


Hugh M‘Neil and Hugh Stowell], whom, on their rising, the assembly did have just received, because the party who writes it threatens an interrup- 
applaud as if they had been actors, and to be sure, they ranted more fran- tion. And if that interruption were to take place without your being pre- 
tically than I did ever see Hicks. Yet at times they stooped to drollery in : pared for it, some of you might be alarmed, and draw very great conclusions 


the height of their passion, and one of them [Hugh Stowell] did make such from véry contemptible matters. Now all I have to ask is, that if any dis- 
sport of the Roman Catholic religion as would not have been suffered in the turbance whatsoever take place, you will leave the matter altogether in the 
Adelphi Theatre. But I do find that some who would not be seen in a play- hands of your chairman. Depend upon it, you never so support your chair- 
house can enjoy their laugh at Exeter Hall. This orator was a clergyman of man as when you sit by in perfect silence, and leave him to fight his own 
some kind, for he was called Reverend in the hand-bill, and dressed in a || battle and yours. I have had some experience as a chairman; and, without 
clerical habit, but, his eyes and face blazing with wrath [what a beautiful any boasting, I will venture to say, that I do consider myself perfectly com- 
descriptionof Mr. Stowell! ], did storm like a madman against the Maynooth petent to deal with any one, or any one body of men who may choose to be 


Grant and the Pope of Rome, and howled as fierce as a hyena. The other | riotous. This letter was put into my hands after I had taken the chair. It 
a clergyman too [ Mr. M‘Neil], and looked as much like one, with his sneer- || js clear | know nothing of the case. I never heard anything of the party. 
ing angry visage, and did vehemently harangue, crying bitterly out on some | But this I must say, that a more outrageous attempt Was never perpetrated 
of my Lords and the members of the Commons’ House that had voted for | upon any assembly, and that it is absolutely impossible that I should, from 
Popish endowment [and, we may add, for the admission of Rothschild into | this chair, engage to acquiesce in the demand that he has made. 

Parliament]. His oration, a medley of sarcasm, invective, and buffoonery, 
and wound up with a flourish of patriotism and loyalty. The speeches | Now It must strike the impartia reader at OUCe, that 1 ie 
received with applause and laughter, but also with interruptions and crying | demand in that letter which Lord Ashley received were unjust, 
to turn somebody out. The speakers on a’platform, whereon they bounced | his lordship could not have defeated the rebels more thoroughly 
backwards and forwards, having rails in front as if to hinder them from than by reading it to the meeting, and immediately propose a 


breaking loose on the audience. Behind them a crowd of dainty smooth | 
ventlemen in black, with white neckerchiefs, and to see how demure they resolution for rejecting the demand, [his would have been the 


looked, as if butter would not melt in their mouths! In the body of the | open, the honest course. But, alas! when people ure engaged 
oe a goodly number of heads, but by far the most of them in bonnets. | in unholy pursuits, even such men as Lord Ashley turn crooked 
uch violence, methinks, do only prove that there are other bigots besides | a nq perverted. We even perceive that his lordship threatened to 
Papists; and is the worst means of enforcing any truth; for theythat speak | call in aid “ the forve of the law.” This is a bed sign. Had the 


in anger and passion are commonly concluded by indifferent people to be in : He 
the wrong. ' : / £32 cause of the rebels been an unjust one, an appeal to a British 


But, in sober earnest, the sight on the ems gry was — accomplished more than “ the force of the law.” 
Dr. Marsh having next addressed the wretched and deluded 
“dressed up” for the occasion, and, on the other side, the poor children, whose simple 287" yDY (morning and evening prayer ) 
innocent Jewish children, who are sacrificed by unprincipled they, alas, were taught to abandon; and, instead of this eternal 


} » (5 -orshi invok the 
parents on the shrine of Mammon,—the aspect of this scene was, _ watchword, eternal as the God whose worship it invokes, they 


to us as Jews, we candidly admit, most distressing ; for the dis- | sang a mystical hymn about the “ Incarnate peal 4 bs 
grace which it throws upon the conversion-mongers reflects | clergymen hardly can explain, much less young chilcren. P 


equally, if not with greater force, upon the mercenary hirelings of the pure and unsophisticated S33, breathing forth, in poetic 
who have bartered away their sacred and immortal faith for the. 
gratification of temporal cravings; who have foresworn their God, 
their country, and their own flesh and blood, momentarily to 

satisfy their appetite ; who profess in public what their heart 

denies, and whose whole life is one long series of hypocrisy and 

falsehood, of cunning and treachery. 


strains, the thirteen creeds of the faith of their ancestors, who 
fought and bled for it, they were made to chaunt a mystic 
« Hosanna.” “Alas,” said we, when the sound of these pur- 
chased songs, exchanged for the original Hosanna of David, 
vibrated in our ears, “ alas, that there should be Jews found who 


audience would have maintained the peace of the meeting, and. 


so cruelly could offer their children to Moloch! alas and alas 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


that Jewish parents should sell their dearest below, and their 
noblest above, to a set of slave-traders, trafficking with the souls 
of mere babes, and getting their rich “ livings ” from dealing in 
the consciences of inoffensive siriplings. 
The Rev. W. Ayerst then read the report, to which we must 
apply the caution given by Mr. Stowell, ‘Don’t believe all you 
hear, don’t believe half you read.” We will, however, make a 
contract with Mr. Stowell, ard will believe half; choosing, of 
course, which half we deem most credible. 
It appeared from this report, that no less a sum than £27,343 
was last year contributed to this society, and the expenditure was 
£25,868. Now, what was done with this immense sum? How 
was it applied? This is carefully avoided. It merely states the 
total. ‘* The expenditure of the year has been £25,868.” Is it 
not surprising, that among a civilised, intelligent people, there 
should be some found who are so stupid, so blinded, as to 
waste their money on so chimerical an idea as “ the conversion 
of the Jews?” Is it not astonishing that sensible men do not at 
once detect the exaggeration and the falsehood which pervades 
ihe report in question? Let us for a moment examine the * Do- 
mestic Missionary Intelligence.” Let us take London. Mr. H. 
C. Reichardt says,— 
Since my appointment to the missionary work, I have great reason to be 
‘hankful for the opportunities I have had to declare the truth of the Gospel 
to 150 Jews and Jewesses from different countries, both at thelr own houses 
in London, and at my lodgings, and as [ humbly trust, in many cases, not 
‘without effect. The greatest part of my time was spent in visiting Jews at 
‘heir own dwellings. I have paid 262 visits to families and individuals, and 
during the same period was visited by Jews 188 times, when we had often 
ery interesting conversations on religious subjects. 
Now we defy Mr. Reichardt to name any of the “ families ”’ 
‘iom he pretends to have visited. He! might have paid some 
visits to, and had some visits from, a few poor Polish travellers, 
vho were in want of a Tlebrew Bible, and did not know how to 
“ill the time, and allowed him to enter itto a religious controversy 
with them; but until Mr. Reichardt name some of the families 
ae visited, we pronounce his assertion a gross falsehood; know- 
ing, as we do, that Jewish “ families” do not so easily permit the 
visits and harangues of conversion missionaries, 

The next statement is a still more barefaced untruth. 
Mir. 


It is by 
skolkowski, an apostate Jew, who has the impndence to 


since the 17th of June, 1848, when I first entered upon my present voca- 
have paid 447 visits to 47 respectable families, besides 14 individual 
. during the same time I received 601 visits from 45 individuals at my 
and conversed with 195 other Jews in different parts of the 
Thus, by the grace of God, 1 was not only privileged to an- 
the word of eternal life to 249 individuals of my brethren, the Jews, 
ol was very kindly and respectfully treated, but it was also a pecu- 
' ol grace that I was permitted to see how that, in some at least, the 
‘nm did prosper, 


. 


) ts most strange that all Mr. Skolkowski’s figures are odd, 
447 visits to 47 families, 195 Jews, 249 individuals. If this 
y isto be the stamp of Mr. 8.’s truth, we must tell him 
vice that odd figures were considered, both by the ancients 
ud moderns, as palpable stratagems, to give a lie the colouring 
\ir. Alvarez, however. a Spanish apostate Jew, understands 
report-manutfacturing better—he deals in round numbers — 
‘he had access to 152 families, paid SOU domiciliary Visits, was 
sited 250 times, spoke to about 250 individuals in the streets 
xe suppose he told them it was a fine or a wet day, such as 
»iod and weather permitted) ; he gave instruction to 24 children, 
ere. = think Mr, Alvarez dbcats Mr. Skolkowski hollow in 
“Vis Visits.” | 
wudience in Exeter Hall thought of asking the Rev. Secretary, 
‘Bat what is the use of all the visits; how many have you con- 
verted» Have you baptised one after your thousands of visits ?” 
suppose even the old ladies followed Mr. Stowell’s advice, and 
only belheved half of what they heard, they ought to have had 
ineir value for half those visits, which must have all ended in 


** 
> 


But is it not strange, that not one of the - 


| 


smoke, which the “blessing of God” did not appear to thrive, 
and which by no “ peculiar act of grace” did prosper. 

Judging from the truthfulness of the London report, we may 
estimate the provincial ones, the deception of which is ably ex- 
posed in the circular which so much frightened Lord Ashley and 
his friends. 

We now come to Jerusalem, and to the hospital. 
says :— 


The report 


Among other testimonies to the importance of the hospital at Jerusalem, 
we may refer to one which occurs in a petition addressed by seven leading 
members of the Sephardim congregation in the Holy City to Sir Moses 
Montefiore. They were deputed by the congregation at large to appeal to 
his love for Zion and Jerusalem. The object of the petition is to induce 
that benevolent individual to renew his efforts for ‘‘ devising a proper plan 
for a new Jewish Hospital, and a suitable asylum for the many people who 
inhabit Jerusalem, and for those who migrate thither to dwell in the Holy 
Land.” 


Here follows a long extract from the letters to Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore which appeared in the Jewish Chronicle. The report care- 
fully avoids quotirg the name of our journal, which we are glad 
to see. It shews us that the cunning secretary and the committee 
are sensibly alive to the injurious effect which the circulation of 
the Jewish Chronicle among their subscribers may have on their 
subscription lists ; it convinces us that the exposures, which we 
now and then deem it our duty to make, of conversion diaries and 
reports come home to the hearts of those in whom the voice of 
conscience is not yet stifled ; and it encourages us to persevere in 
laying bare the character of the inventions with which the mis- 
sionaries of the London Society indulge their duped supporters. 

Passing over the foreign report with the observation, “ Don't 
believe half you read,” we proceed to the harangue of the Rev. 
Dr. A. M‘Caul, in which occurs the following passage :— 


I have said that one of the greatest blessings vouchsafed has been the 
removal of the false ideas which the Jews entertain of Christianity. In the 
first place, the Jews in all Popish countries have believed that Christianity 
is idolatry. Indeed, many of the Jews really do believe that Christianity is 
the same idolatry as that which was practised in the land of Canaan; and 
that, therefore, it is their bounden duty to abstain from any inquiry into its 
principles. Jews have frequently said to me, ‘‘ Why shall we break the 
second commandment?” and they have pointed to crucifixes and images, 
and said, * If this be Christianity we need not inquire, for it carries its con- 
demnation on its forehead. It is idolatry, and we reject it altogether.’’ 
Now, the missionaries of this society have been privileged to declare that 
this is not Christianity at all—that it is not the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. 


But we would ask Dr. M‘Caul, Do not you Protestants believe 
Roman Catholicism to be idolatry? Have you not always con- 
demned the ‘* crucifixes and images” of your Christian brethren 
as the worship of idois? Why, then, do you trouble yourself. 
about the conversion of a few thousand Jews, scattered about, 
“without a country, without’a home?” Why not convert the 
millions of Christian idolators near and about you? What need 
have you to send as far as Jerusalem? send to Ireland, where 
the “ worship of idols” is predominant. What need have you to 
send to Hebron and to Zephat ? send to Oxford and Cambridge 
to counteract the spread of idolatry, which has in late years de- 
prived mother church of some of her most ‘“ honourable” and 
learned sons? Why write against the inoffensive rabbies ? 
Make a Protestant crusade against the Puseys, the Newmans, and 
the Baptist Noels. The poor Jewish Rabbies act but on the de- 
fensive, whilst these ‘‘ idolatrous Christians” become dangerous to 
the church (and therefore to the state, so long as the two are 
united) by their offensive warfare. Why trouble yourself about 
the harmless Talmud? Burn and destroy the “ idolatrous tracts” 
which now inundate your Protestant Church. — 

There came also Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P., who, among other 
subjects touching the mission, took a number of the Jewish 
Chronicle, and said :— 


I shall take the liberty of reading to you a short extract from a letter 
addressed by the late Chief Rabbi of Dalhinavo and the Provinces to Sit 
Moses Montefiore. It shows that the congratulations respecting the pro- 
gress of last year are not without foundation. The words are those of an 
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enlightened and honest opponent. They are as follows:— We are terrified 
by the formidable enemy opposed to us, by the great hospital of the Mis- 
sionary Society, so superior in its arrangements, and the number of physi- 
cians attending it. Hence many of us, spite of the Herem of the German 
and Portuguese ecclesiastics, will resort to the conversion hospital, and, 
alas! in several instances, follow the inducements held out, and forsake the 
religion of their ancestors. For not only does the conversion hospital afford 
to them every necessary comfort, not only do they cunningly appoint a 
separate place for the Jews, but a bribe is put into their hands on leaving 
the hospital, and the distress is too great to resist the temptation of proffered 
benefits. Thus are many caught by the various baits employed, and if once 
entangled in the net, all attempts at recovery are useless.” [am sure you 
will be rejoiced to hear that the bribe spoken of is nothing else than a copy 
of the New Testament, which is put into the hands of every one on leaving 


the hospital. 

We beg leave to contradict his lordship. Although he has been 
for some time in the Foreign Office, under his father, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, he has not yet learned how to set about inquiring 
what passes in foreign countries. His lordship gives a diplomatic 
interpretation to the “ bribe” of which the Rabbi speaks, that it 
is the New Testament. We beg to acquaint him that our corre- 
spondent informs us that the bribe spoken of is nothing else than 
a left-off coat, a clean shirt, and a few small coins to save him 
from starvation for a few days. It is ludicrous to perceive how 
these missionaries try to turn the Montefiore letters from Jeru- 
salem to their advantage. How badly must they be off for proofs 
of their utility, if these letters, which appear to be a God-send to 
them, are to save the society from public condemnation. What- 
ever inducement their hospital may offer, we trust that the one 
Sir Moses Montefiore will ercet at Jerusalem will defeat the con- 
version tactics, and will convince Christians that Israel is not yet 
abandoned ; and though there may be apathy among her sons, yet 
there are some who will stand in the breach and arouse the 


people from their lethargy to a sense of their duty, and to the 


defence of their religious institutions. 

The next speech was that of the Rev. Hugh Stowell of Man- 
chester; but as it contained so many calumnies which must be 
refuted, and so many charges which must be cleared up, we defer 
its dissection, as well asthat of the speeches of the Marquis of 
Blandford, the Rev. W. Freemantle, and Dr. Macgowan, till our 
neXt, 


,EFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT (NY) FS). 
Numbers, Cuapr. tv. Verse 31, To CHar. vu. 
Sa 
Sy) 
1 will hear what God the Lord will speak ; 


For he will speak peace unto his people and unto his saints; 
But let them not turn again to folly. Psalm Ixxxv. 8. 


Tue Book of Numbers, with which the lesson of last week com- 
meneed, contains nearly the whole history of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The porticn for last week embraced the ordinances 
and regulations for their encampment, after a careful and _ statis- 
tical review which Moses took of the whole twelve tribes, indi- 
vidually and collectively, both as to their respective numbers and 
their services in the tabernacle, the latter being confined to the 
tribe of Levi, which was the smallest tribe in number, though the 
most influential, owing to their devotion to the holy law and its 
service, 
The order of the encampment of the Israelites in the desert, 
and of their travelling, is most minutely given by the divine legis- 
lator. He first ascertained the number of serviceable men in 
each tribe; he then appointed a captain to each, assigning to each 
a standard with the ‘ensign of their father's house,”’ and distributed 
the whole army into four divisions, placed them in a quadrangle, 
Stationed on the east, west, south, and north, each division con- 
sisting of several tribes. This order of encampment has elicited 
the admiration of military men of the modern age who are well 
versed in the tactics of war, and who have pronounced the order 


most judicious and scientific. A Jewish author of note, Rabbi 
Abraham, the physician (N50 OF73N 135), has also, in his work 
D353 Hde’ (The Shield of the Valiant), amply descanted upon 
this remarkable encampment, and, after a scientific investigation 
of it, concludes with this remark :—‘ This arrangement by the 
prophet Moses clearly shows that he was not only a learned but a 
scientific man.” Indeed, if a well-digested plan had not been drawn 
up by Moses for the encampment, and a proper system fixed for 
their mode of marching, if would have been difficult to manage 
an army of not less than 603,550, besides the Levites, who num- 
bered 22,000; and this, we must remember, was the number of 
the men above twenty years of age. If we now think of the 
number of females, and of males under twenty, we may imagine 
what an immense host of human beings, but little cultivated, were 
to be kept in order, amidst privations of all sorts, and difficulties 
which would baffle the experience of the most talented general or 
military leader of the modern age. Yet we find that, had it not 
been for the jealousy and discontent of a few, the order would 
never have been disturbed, and, when it was disturbed, it was 
easily restored by the wise yet humble leader Moses. 

After carefully removing all the unclean out of the camp—a 
precaution particularly necessary in oriental climates, to prevent 
the contagion of diseases incidental to the hot zones—Moses 
ordained the offerings which each tribe should bring towards the 
dedication of the tabernacle. 

It will be remembered that the Israelites had provoked their 
Heavenly Benefactor by the worship of the molten calf; that it 
was but the intercession of Moses which appeased the merciful 
Judge; and it appears that the erection of an edifice for the wor- 
ship of God was the only means of re-uniting the congregation of 
Israel, and re-establishing devotion to the One Gop, to whom 
they were indebted for their emancipation from Egyptian slavery. 
The tabernacle service was therefore a most necessary means for 
the reconciliation of God with his wayward children; and He, in 
his mercy, vouchsafed a full pardon if they but earnestly repented. 
To this the Psalmist alludes in our text, according to the 
Medrash: “I will hear what God the Lord will speak ; for He 
will speak peace unto his people and unto his saints” (thus said 
Moses when, after the dedication of the tabernacle, he went there 
to hear the commands of God); but with this condition, ‘* let 
them not turn again to folly.”’. ‘dle Medrash properly observes 
that if we notice the Hebrew of this passage we shall find two 
attributes of the Deity ‘4 Sun (God the Lord), the first being the 
attribute of justice, and the second that of mercy; and it was 
Moses who succeeded in turning the Divine wrath into merey, so 
that the punishment of a national destruction was not carried 
into effect. 

A Rabbi of the Medrash ingeniously observes that the term, 
‘ He will speak peace unto his people,” alludes to the sacerdotal 
blessing which precedes the chapter of the dedication-offerings. 
That blessing concludes thus ; ‘‘ The Lord lift up his countenance 
unto thee, and give thee peace.” ‘ Without peace,’ continues 
the Rabbi, ‘‘all Divine worship, all sacrifices, and all offerings, 
are unacceptable to the God of ‘peace; only when peace reigned 
among the Israelites we read that ‘ the glory of the Lord filled 
the tabernacle.’ As soon as strife commenced, the Lord said, 
‘I will go up from this congregation.’ After it was announced 
that the Lord would speak peace to his people, the Psalmist 
continues— 

Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear him, 
That glory may dwell in our land, 


Mercy and Truth are met together, 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other. 


miss 
RABBI BUSTENAI, THE CHIEF OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


Ar one time there reigned in Persia, a king who persecuted the Jews 
with the utmost rigour, and with a full determination to exterminate 
them. Being told that one would arise from the house of David whe 
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would immolate all other earthly monarchs, he carried on his cruel 
persecutions with a vengeance unprecedented, and under pretence of 
some false accusations, had numbers slain, and others thrown into 
dungeons. 

One evening, while he was studying in what manner hej could 
torment the Jews, he fell asleep, and dreamt that he was in a most 
delightful garden, stocked with luxuriant trees bearing fine fruits of 
every description, and enticing to every beholder. He took an axe 
and cut down every tree that he saw, and then tore up the roots; 
laying the whole garden waste, with the exception of one small tree, 
which would not give way to the destruction. A very old grey-headed 
man sprang forward, struck the king on the head with one of the 
branches, and wounded him, so that the blood run down his cheeks. 
The king prostrated himself at the feet of the old man, and begged 
him for mercy to spare his life, exclaiming, “* What have I done to 
cause you such wrath as to seek my life?” The old man replied, 
‘“* Death is too good for such a dastard as you. What right had you 
to destroy 7 beautiful garden? You, being a king, had the privilege 
to partake of all its productions, and to take of its finest fruits as 
much as you pleased; you also had the power to transplant any of 
those trees to any other garden; but what just authority had you to 
spoil and destroy those handsome trees, which were the admiration of 
every beholder? You aimed at them, root and branch, merely to 
gratify your cruel caprice and tyrannical ambition, and the only trifling 
sprout that is left to console me you also tried to sacrifice. You not 
only deserve the severest punishment of the worst of criminals, but to 
be made an example of for generations to come.’ The king, almost 
in the agonies of death, replied to the old man, “ Pray, sir, have mercy 
onme. I humbly repent of the misdeed I have been guilty of, as also 
my actions in this garden ; but spare my life. I promise to take your 
advice. I will seek with every possible toil and trouble to rectify 
what I have done, and to repair every injury. I will see that the 
garden be planted with every rare tree, and also that those which bear 
the best of fruit shall be placed in it. No expense shall be spared to 

make it, if possible, more handsome than the former; only forgive me 
what I have done against you.” | 

_ ‘The king awoke in deep depression of spirits; he was terribly 
agitated, and in the greatest anxiety to have his dream interpreted— 
being vexed to the utmost that any one should be so presumptuous as 
to offer him an insult, though only in a dream. He hastily sent for all 
his most able dervishes, and insisted on their revealing to him the 
purport of his dream, or to prepare for death. This order put them 
allinto the utmost consternation, they knowing full well the king’s 
disposition, that were they not to satisfy him instant death would 
surely be their lot. Being in the greatest trouble, they consulted 
together, and came to the determination to throw it on the shoulders 
of the Jews, and to tell the king that they were not versed in the 
interpretation of dreams, but that the Jews made it their study, as he 
would find recorded in the ancient chronicles. Laving adopted this 
course with the utmost sophistry, as is usual in the Persian court, the 
king was satisfied with their advice, and sent to the Jews, naming, at 
the same time, what was required of them. ‘The Jews were in deep 
trouble, which the summons vreatly increased, being fully aware of the 
consequences, that if the king should be displeased with the explana- 
tion given by a Jew the whole nation would suffer. 

In this extremity, an old man, worn out with grief and sorrow 
(having had his son-in-law massacred but a few days before), offered 
to go to the king, saving that his life was a burden to him, and if he 
should suffer death it would be a happy release. He appeared before 
the monarch, who received him very well (much better than he had 
expected), and repeated his dream, telling him that the Jewish nation 

as famed for interpreting dreams, as he had read in the old books, 
and he therefore expected he should find in him one who would 
satisfy tis wishes. The old man begged that the king would grant 
him one promise previous to his commencing, which was, that if his 
interpretation did not please the king, he would only allow him to be 
the sufferer, and would not let his anger extend to the nation. This 
being granted him, the old man thought he would endeavour to turn 
this dream to the advantage of his suffering brethren, and thus ad- 
dressed the monarch: ** O mighty king, the garden you have seen in 

‘ise dream is the kingly house of David, in which most beautiful and 

uxriant trees do grow, producing in abundance the fruits of instruc- 

tion and knowledge, so that they delight the world at large, and every 
one is anxious to partake of them. You have tried to uproot the 
sae, and even cut down every branch, and laid waste this delightful 
garden; you have only left one small tree, which, also, you have tried 
to destroy. But no power on earth can eradicate our nation; those 
who endeavour to do so ultimately get severely punished. You have 
oppressed our people, and many lives have been sacrificed by your 


orders. The house of David will not be restored until the Great Goq 
pleases; so that you, mighty king, nead not fear that it will disturb 
your reign, for we are not deserving as yet to be thus restored. Qzur 
sufferings, dread sovereign, are not to be expressed. Every day brings 
fresh orders from you for the condemnation of some of our brethren ; 
and it is but a few days since my only child’s husband, who had not 
long been married, was dragged away and executed on some frivoloys 
pretence. You see before you a broken-hearted, hoary-headed old 
man ;-order me to death, I will await it most cheerfully, and think jt 
a great happiness. No doubt what your mightiness saw in the dream 
has come to pass, and rest assured the afterpart will also be fulfilled, 
You, as a king, are bound to keep your promise; and remember, ( 
king, what you promised in your dream.” 

The old man went on and worked on the king’s feelings so that he 
shed tears, and said he was surprised at the wisdom of the Jewish 
nation, having never had any conversation with any of them, but 
received all his information from his dervishes, who continually calum- 
niated them. Ile promised to be more intimate with them in future, 
and ordered every privilege to be bestowed upon them. He also 
gave the old man an office of trust, and ordered his widowed daughter 
to be treated as one of his own family, and to live near his palace; 
shortly after which she was put to bed with a boy, and the king 
ordered him to be named ‘x2n>)2, which signifies a gardener. | 

In his boyhood he shewed great ability and knowledge ; and the 
king was remarkably fond of him, he being so studious that every one 
was surprised at his talent and extraordinary erudition. One day a 
question of great moment was to be discussed in the presence of the 
king, and young Bustenai was ordered to take a part in the discussion. 
He carried on the argument with surprising skill; and so intense was 
he on the subject that a large species of fly alighted on his forehead, 
and punctured it so that a stream of blood ran down his face. Young 
Bustenai was not in the least moved by the annoyance or pain until 
the king reminded him of it, when he answered that he knew of 
nothing but the argument before the king; and nothing else could 
move him when on business of such importance to his majesty. This 
reply pleased the king so much that he was appointed Mx} wx (head 
of the captivity), and in his armorial bearings there was a fly, which 
was followed by every m2 vx5, Under the Caliph Ali ben Abu 
Taleb he attained such greatness as to marry a princess, and the king 
turned out to be one of the best monarchs the Jews ever lived under 
in Persia. 
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OXFORD LETTERS. 
Ill. 


DepicaTEp To THE Memory or Josrrus, Esq. 


Tue modern literature of the Hebrews stands, as literature in 
general, in a certain relation to both Jews and Christians, the 
human effect of which I will now investigate. 

Great men are only connected with the terrestrial world by the 
tie of language, and they thus belong to the whole world. We 


may apply to them the Talmudical phrase, Sy 
“they stand on the height of the world.’ They have got their 
treasures from the human breast; they have distributed purified 
gold and polished diamonds, though they found every thing in a 
rough state. In the general ideas which pervade the human 
mind, the great men of all countries meet and make communion, 
and from them it is that we have received the generality of 
ideas. As the anatomist dissects all animals, in order to shew the 
structure common to all, and thereon to build comparisons, 80 
must the philosophic scholar (or, rather, the literary philosopher) 
wade through all literatures to point out and express that which 
they have in common; and this comparative view of former pro- 
ductions of the mind is the task of the modern age. The modern 
literature of the Hebrews has, therefore, like every other, 
assumed the form of a science, comprising philosophy, theology, 
and belles-lettres. 

The theological portion of Judaism, of which the Talmud forms 
the principal work, stands in relationship to the theological part 
of the history of mankind in general, and next to that of the 
Christians. The Talmud is not only useful to Christianity, but 
necessary. The readers of the New Testament know best how 
useful it is in the explanation of that work. Lightfoot, on whom 
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England justly prides herself, has earned never-withering laurels | 


in that field, which he has by no means exhausted; for we might 
write as much again on the subject as he wrote, and we doubt 
not but that such a labour would be welcome to learned Christians. 

A philosophical investigation of the Talmud would be most 
useful in every respect. The investigator, however, must be 
biassed neither by zealotry nor by shallow-enlightenment, which 
also has its bigotry. The investigator must, before all, enlighten 
himself by the study of the history of man, and thus have firm 
ground under his feet. We advisedly say, under his feet, to 
warn him against relying upon the feet of others, who themselves 
have not the necessary footing. The Talmud contains a very 
important compendium to the history of mankind. A mass of 
very ingenious sentences and sayings, reflections of the most 
versatile kind, tales and parables, are found dispersed therein. 
For the last fifteen centuries Judaism has rested on the Talmud. 
This is not the place for inquiring whether Judaism might not 
have stood without the Talmud? nor whether the sublimest idea 
of Judaism, Monotheism, might have been maintained as mere 
Deism, without any additional contribution from the Talmud, 
which stands apart from it? The most learned men, during the 
last two centuries, have endeavoured to reply to these two queries, 
every one in his own manner. The difficulty of settling these 
two questions, we may be permitted to observe, does not consist 
in the questions themselves, but in the preliminary questions 
whence they arise. Perhaps Judaism might stand without the 
Talmud ; perhaps Monotheism might be sustained as pure Deism: 


perhaps tradition mightjlose its binding power, and retire to the 


field of historical reflection. We use the term “ perhaps,” because 
the pages of history have not recorded an instance thereof; for 
the Karaites, who renounced tradition, have, in-the course of 
time, also received a tradition from their teachers. 

The Talmud cannot be overthrown by any other religion, as 
has been imagined by some parties, for every religion which 
would undertake the. task would therewith take the first step 
towards destroying itself. Judaism gave Christianity its origin ; 
Christianity has, with all its persecutions, maintained Talmudic 
Judaism and the Talmud. In the fifteenth century the Talmud 
was to have been burnt; but the celebrated Reuchlin, a noble 
inquirer, interfered in its behalf. Suppose, liowever, it had been 
burnt, it would not have injured Judaism, nor benefited Christ- 
ilanity. Every blow which is struck by Christians upon the 
Talmud shakes Christianity itself. It is tradition which consti- 
tutes the essence of the Talmud, and tradition is no less the 
essence of Christianity. If the possibility of tradition in general 
is denied, there is an end to all traditions. Philosophy might 
dispute the possibility of tradition in a certain form, but it may 


also throw a doubt upon the basis on which that tradition rests. | 


The modern age has, in Europe, deprived the Talmud of that 
authority which it exercises among the Jews in Asia and Africa, 
but the same age has undermined the ground of cathedrals and 
chapels. 

The enquiry into former ages and their estimation often par- 
takes somewhat of sanctity; and this constitutes part of the bis- 
torical interest which the study of the same affords. Every age, 
like everv man, considers itself somewhat important, and boasts 
of knowing that already which former ages have taught. ‘The 
possibility of their being able to say this is indisputable ; but a 
former age has anticipated it. Many ages, however, are really 
pre-eminent to others, and extort admiration from their successors. 
With them it is not the feeling of sanctity which inspires us on 
the inspection of their monuments ; it is the contemplation of 
their superiority which humbleg us, and, on the other hand, it is 
the desire of emulation which buoys up our spirits. Such ages we 
term the Classical—as, in Italy, the age of Dante and Petrarch, 
so in England the age of Shakspere, in France that of Louis 
the Fourteenth, in Germany that of Schiller and Goethe. A nd 
such a period was it with the Jews in Spain from the tenth to the 
twelfth century. Some eminent minds have stepped forth and 


shewn that within the bounds of Judaism one can penetrate the 
depths of philosophy, that within the territory of the Jewish faith 
one can attain the most costly treasures which the human heart 
yields. That one may attain the highest degree of what the Jewish 
ritual styles devout ( fromm), and may yet attain the highest posi- 
tion in humanity, Salomo ben Gabirol, one of the most famed 
philosophers and poets, has laid down in a passage of his cele- 
brated M3219 IND (the Crown of Royalty), which might serve av 
a most suitable inscription over the doors of all European lodges 
of Freemasons.' It may compete with many philosophic essays 
of modern times, and may throw into the back-ground many 
treatises still more modern. Scepticism—the pious Hebrews of 
former ages called it M3" (heresy)—has found its way into the 
minds and writings of authors of modern ages, without, however, 
exercising a practical influence on life. 

The proper literary portion of modern Judaism—its 
sophers and poets — yields, like every other literature, its benefits 
and remuneration. The philosophical literature of the modern 
Hebrews remunerates both Jews and Christians, since in Judaism 


the same ties between religion and knowledge have been loosened 


as in every other religion. ‘Those who read Aristotle, Plato, 
Locke, and Kant, will derive pleasure from the reading of those 
works as well. The scepticism which manifested itself has called 
forth great thinkers, who strove to support the structure of the 
Jewish religion on philosophic grounds, We have looked about 
for such men in modern times, we have inquired after them, and 
have been answered, ‘* They are yet to be born.” | 
The modern poets of the Hebrews (modern in comparison with 
the Biblical and ‘Talmudical agv), particularly Moses ben Ezra, 
Jehuda Halevi, Jehuda Alcharizi,? etc., afford the same interest 
as the poets of other nations do. Those who read Milton and 
Pope, Petrarch and Dante, Schiller, Goethe, and Riickert (and 
their number is by no means small), would also read the Hebrew 
poets if they were but made known, As soon as that shall be 
done there will be found translators for them, round whom a host 


‘of curious readers will soon-rally. 


These modern poets of the Hebrews have, besides the general 
worth of their productions, many other points which are far from 
unimportant in the philosophical history of literature. These 
poets were Arabs by birth, and Jews by investigation.’ They 
obtained the rights of citizens in two languages, and as linguists 
have produced the most extraordinary fruits which language is able 
to yield. “They have also imparted to the Hebrew tongue—poor, 
as alleged—the elegance of the rich Arab language. These works 
of modern Hebrew poets also constitute a part of the history of 
Arabian poetry, since the intensity of the Arabic spirit is manifest 


in these productions, and they are fragrant of the swee odour of 


' The reader will find a considerable collection of these sentences, parti- 
cularly of proverbs, in iny “ Rabbinische Blumenlese’’ ( Hanover, 1844), and 
in the supplementary articles which I wrote in the “ Literaturblatt” of the 
Orient, 1847 and 1848. 

* The Hebrew sentence runs thus:— 


Which is thus translated by Mr. De Sola in bis Prayer book of the Portu- 
guese Ritual for the Day of Atonement:—* ‘Thou art God, and all things 
formed are thy servants and worshippers. Nor is thy glory impaired because 
some worship aught besides thee; for the intention of ail is to draw near 
unto thee, but, unhappily, they are like the blind, who, though they intend 
to follow the straight road, do yet go astray.” 

I hope this passage may serve as an additional proof of what was urged 
by Mr. Zedner in_a letter to the Jewish Chronicle, No. 28, p.2?4. Such 
passages the writers of the oy man (Old Paths) have taken care not to 
touch. 

* The Bodleian Library possesses many very remarkable writings of these 
poets, of whom nothing is known but the name, lf the readers of this 
journal should be desirous of becoming acquain’ed with these works, I shall 
be ready to comply with their wish. There can, however, be but a prose 
translation to accompany them at present-—a metrical one must be reserved 
for a pret to give. 
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that beautiful climate. Many of these verses had the Alhambra 
in Granada—the wonder of that age—as witness of their birth. 

That portion of the Hebrew literature which we now-a-days 
prefer to call philology (i. e. the study of the Bible, and the inter- 
pretation of it in a philological view), stands between the theolo- 
gical and philosophical one. The Bible and its interpretation 
has ever formed among the Jew*the principal part of their edu- 
cation and their studies, and they have indeed produced many 
works in that branch, They not only wrote very excellent 
lexicons of the Hebrew language, but also very able grammars ; 
and if we cannot yet show a perfect synonyme of the Hebrew 
language, it is the more to be regretted, since, 600 years ago, a 
Jew, as learned as he was ingenious, had already written a com- 
plete synonyme of the Hebrew tongue. The tame of this remark- 
able man was Abraham Bedersi.* 

If the study of the modern literature of the Jews is interesting 
to Christians only in a literary point of view, to the Jews its 
study is important in many other respects. In that literature we 
find the history of the Jews, and just the most favourable part ; 
that part in which Jews have come forward actively, and in which 


t'.ey, self-dependent, have vied with other nations, and achieved | 


the victory. 

The history of the Jews is, properly speaking, nothing else 
than a history of oppression on the one part, and of calm resist- 
ance on the other. The Jews were not sufficiently numerous 
to combat, to fight fierce battles ; they struggled for their preser- 
vation by money contributions. The history of the Jews is, to 
describe it in a few words, not the brightest history of the 
Christians. 

The modern literature of the Jews affords, however, a most 
elevating view, It proves that talent—this gift of God to his 
favourites—is irresiszible and invincible. If any one should yet 
doubt whether sviont may be repressed, the Jewish literature of 
modern ages will show that it is impossible. If we consider that 
the Jews still had a university, which was richly supplied; and if 
we further consider that all prospects of great remuneration were 
wanted among them, we must stand amazed at the fulness and 
versatility of their efforts. It was the spirit of competition among 
themselves which stimulated them, and gave the spur to their 
studies. ‘That eminent Castilian, Jehuda tlalevi, has edified the 
religious public for seven centuries. That sage of Granada, 
Nfoses ben Ezra, has carried thousands of the pious on the wings 
of devotion; and the great teacher of Gerona, David Kimehi, 
has supphed six centuries with the means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of Hebrew. 

All these men, of whom we have ouly named a few, have com- 
menced and completed their efforts from inward impulse, and 
these efforts have been of infinite advantage to Judaism, and have 
preserved its moral state; they have kindled a toreh for aspiring 
minds which will shine vet for centuries. 

{t may here be observed that no modern literature of Europe 
has produced finer amatory elegiacs, and young men should apply 
themselves to the study of Hebrew, were it only to enable them 
to read these compositions. | 

Do you wish to see how vain is our age, and bow inactive are 
the living, make a pilgrimage to the tombs of the ancients, who 
are now nearly forgotien, and known ouly toa few. Have they 
solved the problem of mankind? I reply, No; but they have en- 
deavoured to solve it. But what have they done ? They have 
attempted, and succeeded with the little which their age offered 
them, to accomplish master-pieces. Where are your master- 
pieces, you who stand on the shoulders of giants? Go to the 
tombs, and humble yourselves deep in the dust before these gigantic 
geniuses. Learn from them to build a fine ideal, and to found a 
tirm decision, But “ideal” and * decision"—the words sound so 


* The book itself is at Leyden, which is the only copy known of in Europe. 


in my ** Literarische Mittheilungen”’ (Stuttgard, 1844), | have given several 
specimens therefrom. 
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familiar. The words are certainly not unfamiliar ; but is their 
sense fully understood 

It might, perhaps, be desirable to write an episode in order to 
illustrate these terms, which are in such commort use, but the 
weighty import 6f which is little known. That they are not 
understood by many we have proofs in hand more than enough. 
My next letter shall contain a few remarks on this subject, and | 
conclude for the present with a few Hebrew lines to my readers. 
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What my heart hitherto essayed, 
My lips this day betrayed. 

May others follow in my steps, 
They may excei me, perhaps ; 
And whilst 1 planted but thistles. 
Roses might: be in their epistles. 


Oxford, May 24, 1849. LeoroLp Duxkgs. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,— O that the members of the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews had been presentat Synagogue on Satur- 
day last, when our worthy chief rabbi delivered his lecture. Had they 
been, they would have received a lesson in charity that, to them most 
needed, would have been most useful. [allude to that part of the 
lecture that referred to the necessity of instituting a college for training 
Jewish teachers; not, as our chief rabbi observed (and here was the 
LAS of charity that his words conveyed), for the purpose of converting, 
but fo guard against the inroad of the wolf in our flock to carry off the 
unsuspecting, simple, and unwary. 

Charity must, after this, be considered eminently a Jewish virtue. 
Neither retaliation nor revenge can forma part of the Jewish character: 
else, if they did, would we quietly submit, after having had our children 
torn away from us, after viewing the unwary of our race inveigled 
and caught in the proselyting net, after seeing the most unfair means 
employed to convert our race to a religion which, as yet, “ no traveller 
has returned from the long bourne” to say is correct ; would we, I say, 
after all this, content ourselves with merely acting on the defensive. 
and shew no desire to avenge the wrongs that had been done us? And 


yet such’is the advice of our worthy chief rabbi, and such the advice 


that, as he well knows, is most pleasant to his flock No, the Jews 
see the error (to use the mildest term) of attempting to convert those 
of one religion to another. ‘They cannot recognise the right that any 
one has to convert another to his faith, without his being able to 
guarantee that his is the true faith, or to say more than that he con- 
siders and believes it to be such. 

And now one word ou the advice so charitably (as far as the Con- 
version Society is concerned) given by the chief rabbi, as to its pertin- 
ence to the Jews. Never was an institution more needed than that 
recommended on Saturday last. 


At any time, the enlightenment 0! 
Jews on matters of their faith by oral instrucNon, would be an object 


much to be desired; but at the present moment,’when throughout the 


whole of Europe there is a mighty and gigantic effort to throw off the 
trammels of despotism, and to substitute in its stead liberty and freedom, 
both of action and thought, it behoves the Jews to keep their spiritua! 
affairs in advance, as well as their social. Their religion must keep 
pace with the advance of civilisation and social liberty, or, in being left 
behind, it will be irrecoverably lost. Let the Jews look to it. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently. 


L. H. 5. 


May 29, 1849, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

ai Cheltenham, 29th May, 1849. 
Dear Sir,— Being a constant reader and admirer of your truly 
valuable publication, and knowing the interest vou feel in every member 


of the Jewish community, | am induced to forward you the following 
account :— 


On Tuesday last, at the termination of the afternoon service in the 
synagogue in Cheltenham, the Rev. Isaac Pulver, who has presided over 
that synagogue for the last ten years (and has now been appointed by 
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the chief rabbi to the congregation at the Cape of Good Hope*), was. 


presented with an address (a copy of which is annexed), signed by the 
entire of his late flock ; and, in addition, for the high respect and esteem 
in which he was held, they at the same time presented him with a silver 
goblet and salver as a parting gift, which were appropriately given in 
the name of the congregation, by Mr. Alex, and acknowledged ina 
most feeling manner by the reverend gentleman.—I remain, dear sir, | 


A Member of the above Congregation. 


To the Rev. Isaac Pulver. 


DEAR AND Rev. Sir,—We, the undersigned members of vour late 
congregation in Cheltenham, cannot allow vou to leave Enyland with- 
out expressing to you our gratitude for your kind attention. not only. to 
our spiritual, but also to our temporal welfare. 

During the ten years we have been under your pastoral care, we have 
found you a steady friend and an able adviser. Qur recret at parting 
with you is softened by the reflection that your future worldly prospects 
will be brighter, and your talent and ability will have a more extended 
scope. | 

The sincere prayers of your late flock will attend you to a foreign 
shore, and the glad tidings of your future happiness, with that of your 
amiable wife and family, will always add to theirs. 

That the blessings of the Almighty may always attend you and 
yours, is the fervent prayer of every member of this community. 

Wishing you a safe and speedy voyage, 

We remain, Dear and Rev. Sir, 
Your sincere Friends. 
(Here follow the signatures of the congregation. ) 


CONTEMPLATION ON THE CLOUDS. 
(Continued from page 250.) 


Wuat we apprehend to have been the cause of the objection is the 
apparent ambiguity of the translation of the word 'NN3, which, strictly 
speaking, is the past tense, and is rendered in the English Bible in the 
present tense. ‘Lhe more correct version would be; “ I have set my 
bow in the cloud ;” by which reading alone we presume that this futile 
objection vanishes at once. 

[t may, however, be useful to observe, for the benefit of the general 
class of our readers, that some explanation may be considered requi- 
site clearly to comprehend the ambiguity here complained of, and at 
once meet the objections made by those who look but on the one side 
of the picture, and that where the light has never emitted the influence 
of its rays, so that they grasp but the shadow. 

According to the opinions of some of the most celebrated and 
learned commentators of Holy Writ, who are}inclined to adopt the 
reading of the word ‘NJ in its simple yet correct grammatical con- 
s.ruction, ‘I have set,” or * given,” being in the past tense, thereby 
‘aferring that the NWP bow here mentioned was already in existence, 
but had not yet been applied to the purpose for which the Almighty 
had now introduced it ; viz., the sign or foken of the covenant between 
the Creator and his creatures that the world should no more be 
destroyed by a general deluge. 

Others, again, and among them the highly talented Aben-Ezra, 


are disposed to think that the rainbow was an entirely new produc- 


tion after the flood, created expressly for the purpose mentioned by 
the Almighty to Noah, and that the difference of the term being in 
the past instead of the present is very easily reconciled to the erudite 
Hebraist, it being so frequently employed throughout the Bible, in 
consequence of there not existing in reality any positive present in the 
sacred language, excepting where the expression is solely and parti- 
cularly applied to the Deity himself; the idea being that the present 
is not virtually so, as it partakes of both the past and the future; and 
hence the term used by grammarians to denote the present is the 
word °313°3, which signifies between, evidently meaning midway be- 
tween the past and the future. by . 

Thus far have we ventured to treat the subject in a philosophical 
point of view, without at all interfering with the landmarks of our 
subject, and in consistency with the principles we have hitherto 
adopted in treating upon religious matters, which require unshaken 
faith and true piety to guide us in the path we should tread to secure 
our happiness here and the certainty of an hereafter. . 

Adopting the opinions of those who are firm in their belief that the 
rainbow was created for the especial purpose of the covenant to be 


* Mr. Pulver will possess the honour of being the first Jewish minister offi- 
ciating in that part of the world, the congregation over which he will preside 
having only recently been formed.—EbIToR. 


ratified after the flood, and in which opinion we heartily concur, let 
us see how far we are capable of establishing our hypothesis upon a 
basis which shall not be easily shaken, and by what analogies in Scrip- 
ture our argument may be supported. To this end we must observe, 
that God having declared this his gracious covenant to Noah and his 
sons, to assure them further of it, was pleased to give them a sign or 
token of it, which should always be a matter of confidence to them 
and all succeeding generations that the world should never again be 
destroyed by a flood of waters, by reminding them that God had 
covenanted that it should never be destroyed — this was His bow in 
the cloud, or what we call the rainbow. 

Those writers on the subject who have differed in their opinions 
whether this was its first appearance, or whether it existed before the 
flood, argue that, as the rainbow is ‘formed by a reflection of the sun’s 
rays shining on the cloud from which the rain falls, therefore, if there 
were clouds and rains before the flood, which they suppose there were, 
they infer from that that the rainbow must have then sometimes ap- 
peared ; and they argue that God might as well-give that which was 
already in existence for a memorial, sign, or token, as to cause any 
new appearance for that purpose. Admirable as this argument and 
reasoning may appear to some, upon reflection and due examination 
into the subject we shall find them by no means agreeable to that which 
is recorded in other parts of the Scriptures as having been done by 
the Almighty upon similar occasions, in giving such tokens to denote 
his will and power. ‘ 

And, agreeably to this, we find throughout the Bible, that whenever 
God was pleased to give a sign in confirmation of anything Ae had 
said, it was always something new and extraordinary, bearing the 
marks of supremacy and divinity. Thus, when a sign was given to 
the patriarch Abraham of a promise made to him, it was the wonderful 
appearance of a smoking furnace and a burning lamp passing between 


| the pieces of the animals he had cut asunder in sacrifice. 


And it came to pass, that, when the sun went down, and it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace and a burning lamp that passed between those 
pieces. —Genesis xv. 17. 


When a token or sign was given to Hezekiah the king that he 
should recover from his illness, it was no less than the shadow of the 
sun going back ten degrees on the dial. 


And he brought the shadow ten degrees backward, by which it had gone 
down in the dial of Abaz.—2 Kings xx. Il. 


When a token was given to Gideon that the Lord had chosen him 
and he should be victorious, it was by the extraordinary instance of a 
fleece of wool remaining dry when all the ground around it was wet 
with dew; and then, again, as a further assurance, the fleece became 
wet when all the ground about it was dry. 

‘These were all signs or tokens that were satisfactory, havin 
thing new, surprising, and extraordinary, denoting that the hand of 
the Lord was capable of doing whatever his will dictated. But any- 
thing common, which had existed before, could be no positive proof 
or specimen of the promise being fulfilled ; for it could scarce even 
answer the end of a memorial sign, nor could it have the effect in- 
tended to be produced, to remind the eye of any particular covenant 
made long after it had been accustomed to the sight of it. And 
therefore we are correct in our judgment on this subject; for if the 
rainbow had been in existence previously to the flood, the appearance 
of it after the flood could give no confidence to Noah and his sons 
that the earth would not again be destroyed by a universal deluge. 
Again, if the rainbow had never before appeared, itis very easy for us 
to imagine how such a beautiful and glorious sight must have at once 
filled the minds of Noah and his family with wonder and delight at 
the knowledge that such was given as a pledge of a gracious covenant, 
whereby they had a demonstration that God could cause any altera- 
tion he pleased in the intricate windings of nature. 

(To be coneluded in our next.) 


some- 


SepHarpim Synacocue, Bevis Marxs.—On Sunday last, 
being the first of the “ Festival of weeks”, the Rev. David Piza, 
reader of the congregation, delivered a very able discourse at the 
above synagogue, taking his text from the lesson of the day, 
Exod. ix. 9, and we regret that our limited space will not permit us 
to give of this discourse, as well as of that of the Rev. Mr. Levy, 


a more ample notice. 


Hamsro’ Synacocur, Fencuurcn Street.—The Rev. 
Aaron Levy delivered a sermon at the above synagogue on Sun~ 
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day last, the Ist of Miyiav (Pentecost). The subject which was 
the great lesson of the day—the decalogue—was ably treated ; the 
language was popular without straining at effect, the delivery 
distinct and confident. The lecture on the whole gave satisfaction, 
and hopes of greater excellence, if the young lecturer will (unlike 
others who, puffed up with the flattery which their first efforts 
elicited, remained stationary, and never remedied their defects) 
endeavour to accomplish himself in the art of addressing the pub- 
lic, forywhtich he possesses great talents. 

The synagogue was well attended, and the approbation mani- 
fested by the audience, was most encouraging to the lecturer. 

We are all much gratified to perceive much improvement in the 
voluntary and congregational choir, which, with all its imperfec- 
tions (which may, however, be remedied) diffuses more devotion 
into the services than a hired and limited choir. 

BrigHton SyNAGoGue.—At the particular request of the 
wardens, the Rev. M. B. Levy delivered a most excellent discourse 
from Deut. iv. 44, on the first day of MIIaw, and after a very 
appropriate introductory address on the mission of Israelites, in 
which he gave a summary of the events preceding the giving of the 
law. His hearers could, without much stretch of the imagina- 


tion, have realised the sublime scene, where, amid the convulsions 
of nature, it was the peculiar privilege of our ancestors to hear 
the voice of the living God! 


On Sinai’s steep, 
Yet there, e’en there, O God! thy thunders s!eep. 
There, where Thy finger scorch’'d the tablet stone, 
There, where Thy shadow to Thy people shone. 
Thy glory shrouded in a garb of fire ; 
Thyself none living see and not expire! 

The Rev. lecturer gave a just view of the importance of this 
moral Revelation, and alluded, with sorrow, to the backslidings 
of those very men who had been permitted to be the witnesses, 
That so soon they should have forsaken Him who redeemed them, 
to worship a golden calf! = Afterwards he made some reflections 
of an admonitory character, on those Israelites of the present age, 
who, with superior advantages as to intellectual culture, and with 
the experience how these very laws given amidst the thunders of 
Sinai, had tended to promote civilisation should, nevertheless, 
sacrifice their privilege [for worldly pursuits, and >thus lose the 
imperishable wealth which was their heritage, for the sake of that 
which would not mitigate a single pang at the period of dissolution. 
He concluded with an ernest appeal to his congregants to study 
the law of God, and obey it, ete. The discourse was well attended, 
and gave great satisfaction.—From a Correspondent. 

Sin Moses Monteriore’s Journey to JeERUSALEM.—A 
letter has been received by Mr. Joseph Sebag from Sir Moses, 
dated Marseilles 25th inst., when he was about starting in the 
mail packet for Malta, en route to the East. Lady Montefiore’s 
health was improving. Sir Moses and his companion were in 
good health and spirits. 

kxtract or A Lerrer From New York, DATED Ist May. 
—There is quite a stir here about a convention for the purpose 
of seeing what is requisite for the improvement of our religious 
Iustitutions in this country. There is another congregation 
(making the eleventh) about being formed in this city. 

Tue VALLEY or JenosuarHat.—Tuining down to the left, 
Lentered the valley of Jehoshaphat, the great burying-place of the 
Hebrew nation. Studded with plain rough tombstones, laid flat 
upon the ground, s» that the hand of violence can scarcely injure 
them, it seems a fitting place for the children of oppression to 
repose. Here their great forefathers, prophet and warrior, sleep ; 
and here, gathered from all corners of the earth, the tribes of the 

wandering foot have at length found rest. Some from the 
tvranny of the Muscovite; some from the hatred and scorn of 
Rome ; and not a few (but, thank God! these tombs are grey,) 
from the fierce oppression of England. With what feelings must 
Sir Moses Montefiore, dignified by this country with the double 
honours of science and rank, have stood among these tombs ?— 
The Pipe of Repose. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. Davis. —The extract has been received. | 
“ Kyau,” “A Cosmopouite,”’ and “ R. A.” (Brighton), in our next. 


PTs EWS’ HOSPITAL, 
MILE END, 

For the support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 

M\HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER, in aid of the Funds of this Institution 


will take place at the LonpoN TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on Monday, 
the 4th of June, 1849. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Patron, in the Chair. 


Vice- Patrons. 
His Grace the DUKE OF SOMERSET, K.G. 
His Grace the DUKE OF LEINSTER. 
The Right Hon. LORD BEXLEY. 


President.—F. H. Goldsmid, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents.—Sir Anthony De*Rothschild, Bart., John Sammel, Esq. 
Treasurers.—Aaeron Joseph, Esq., Lawrence Myers, Esq. 

Stewards. 

Joshua Joseph, Esq. 
Lawrence Myers, Esq. 

Sir A. De Rothschild, Bart. 


Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
John Sammell, Esq. 


By order, S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


John Davis, Esq. 

F. H. Goldsmid, Esq. 
I. D. Goldsmid, Esq. 
Aaron Joseph, Esq. 


Notice of Removal. 


SAMUEL SOLO WON, 
Hebrew and General Bookselier, X&c.. 
EGS to acquaint his Friends and the Public generally, that he has 
Removed his Business from 16, Bevis Marks, to No. 5, Houndsditch, 
opposite Aldgate Church. 


Jews Hospital, "ile End. 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youti. 


AA teoaed a well educated person,as SUPERINTENDENT to the above 
| Institution. He will be required to reside in the house, and must be 
fully competent to instruct the inmates. 
will be required. 
Letters, stating qualification, &c., to be addressed to the Secretary, 5, 
Houndsditch, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
BY order, S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


ews’ Hospital, Mile End. 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 


FI\HE General Committee of the Jews’ Hospital give notice that there are 

at present Vacancies for [wo Men, Four Boys, and Two Girls, as Inmates. 

l'urther particulars may be obtained by applying to the Secretary, No. 5, 

Houndsditch, opposite Aldgate Church. 
By order, 


Testimonials of high character 


S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


| FOR NEW YORK. 
KGULAR LINE OF PACKETS between London and New York.— 
These Ships will sail punctually from the St. Katharine Docks as fo'- 


lows:— Dates of 
Ship’s Name. Tonnage. Captain. Sailing. 

1,000. ‘Ed. Scott . . June 12. 
Albatross . . 1,000. J. Broughell . . June30. 


The above first-class ships are most elegantly and commodiously fitted 
for cabin, intermediate, and steerage passengers, to whose comfort and 
convenience every attention will be paid. For terms of freight or passage 
apply to S. Stiebel and Co., 32, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street; or to J. F. 
Campbell and Co., 16, Cornhill. : 


-~RESPECTABLE YOUTH, of the Jewish persuasion, Fourteen Years of 

_ Age, and living in the Country, wishes for a Situation in a Warehouse 
or Counting-house, to make himself generally useful. The Shoe trade would 
be preferred. Can speak English, French, and German. Salary no object. 
Address (Prepaid) B. J., 5, East Street, Brighton. z 


Silversmith’s and Jewellery Trade. 


\ \ ] ANTED, a Young Man, about Twenty years of age, as Assistant in an 

Establishment in the above Business. One used to the Trade would 
be desirable. Address (Pre-paid) to Messrs. Lewis and Son, 32, Ship Street, 
Brighton. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by Jolin Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 


| 24 & 182, Houndsditch, i the City of London, Friday, June I, 1849. 
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